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that he took as models. Besides these lyric interludes, which
are scattered with equal freedom through both parts of his
work, he introduces into the body of the poem certain
incidental stories in mesnevf, over each of which he writes
'Apposite Tale' (Hikayet-i Munasib); these, however, are
confined almost entirely to that part of the poem which is
based upon Firdawsf's.

Hamdi shows much skill in the way in which he weaves
together the two parts of the history. In that taken from
Firdawsi we have the detailed history of the childhood and
youth of Joseph, and of his dealings with his envious brethren,
culminating in his exposure in the Egyptian slave-market,
where Zelfkha is shown to us as the most eager of the
bidders. This opens the way in a manner both natural and
artistic for the introduction of the part transferred from
Jamf, which begins by relating the heroine's career up to
that time, and thus her present anxiety is explained. In
Jami's poem, on the other hand, the story of Zelfkha is
introduced very abruptly immediately after the brief account
of Joseph's birth and childhood, without any connecting link
whatever, and is broken with equal abruptness after her
marriage with the Grandee of Egypt in order that the history
of Joseph may be resumed. And this is not the only point
in which the Turk shows himself the truer artist. Jamf, after
finishing his story, moralises through a number of cantos,
and in this way weakens the effect produced by his narrative,
whereas Hamdi appropriately brings his book to an end with
the death of Zelfkha, which follows hard on that of Joseph.

As we have seen, Hamdi follows Firdawsi in the detail
with which he recounts his hero's early life and in the order
in which he narrates the incidents thereof; but wherever
Jamf has touched upon these incidents, Hamdi follows him
in the manner of his presentation. It may thus be said that